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MULTICULTURAL EbUCATION AS A PObieV ISSUE . . ^ „ 

\ -A 

' _ _ • 

A feature of education systems .in many Western eouritries over the past 
-decade has been a concern with the implementatidh of programs in multi- 
cultural education; Local and particular issues in thq United States 
' <^{Baker, 1979), Ganada (Burton, 1981), New Zealand (Barrington, 1983), 
\ Sweden (Opper, 1983), Great Britain (Grant, 1983; Male, 1980; FicLean, 1983) 
arid Australia (Bullivarit, 1982; Smdljcz, 1981), have led governments to 

in. _ 

accept the view th^t schools can be used to reflect rather than to mask 
the multtcultural reality of society. To give effect to such a view, 
many governments have engaged in elaborate legis-lative and policy 
formal a ti on efforts. - 

In the" United States, for -example. Baker (.1979) has identified the follow- 
ipg rlegislative efforts that were designed to impact directly on multi- 
cultural education : title IX of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), 1965; the Ethnic Heri tage^ Program Legislation in 1972; Title IV of 
the 1954 Civil Rights Bill, Title VII of the Emergency; School Aid Act, 1972 
arid Title VII of the 1972 amendments to ESEA. Since 1955 Swederi has used 
State Commisstons. of. Investigation to report on matters r'elatrd to the 
_education of immigrants (Opper, 1983). The most recent, a Commission -on- 
Migrant Languages and Cultural Heritages- in Scfiddl and Adult Educa^tion, was 
established to suggest ways in which the- language and cultural background 
of imftiigrants can be used in educational institutions at alT levels- The 
work- of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism in Canada 
stimulated the government to adopt officially a policy of multi(i?ul turalism 
(Burton. 198_1; Lupul, 1981). The result v^s the injection of federal funds 
at tfig provincial and school s\te 'levels for the promotion of multicultural, 
education. Scotland's ConSaltative eermiittee on the curriculum set up an 
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international arid MUUicUltUraT Education "Program to provide mu1t,ica1tara1 
edticatidri for all children iri fiti international context (Grant, 1§83); ftt 
the same, time- Qther parts of^ Great Brita'in have favoured using legislation 
such as the Race' Relations Act (1976) and the'boeal SoVemment Act (1966) 
to assfst in creating anti-discrimiriatof:y ,edueatibrial programs (Ddrn arid' 
Troyna, 1982). In Australia, it was the Report of the Review 0f Post- 
Arrival Programs^ (1978) that ushered in" a range of legislative initiatives 
marking goverriment rdeognitridn of a multicultural Australia,. 



At the lev'el of pdlfcV creati«ij" therefore, the international community 

■ ■ - _ - 

has attempted to come to grips with education in the context of multicultural 

societies. Yet'pdlicy creatip'nlhas not been viewed by all members'of the _ 

societies involved as necessarily the'most efficacious mechanisifi to deal with 

mul'ticultural'ism- as' a structural reality. In Canada (Lupul , 1981; Burton, 

1981) and Australia (Bullivant, llsg; Henry ^nd:^iriegard, 1982) ■ specific 

criticisms have been made of policy initiatives. More often than not these 

criticisms are ideological in nature so that Bui 1 ivant(1983) has described 

Australian efforts as "naive arid romantic". He has argued that they do 

nothing to increase the life^chances gf ethnic children in the larger 

society. In a similar manner Lupul (l98l) has argued that the. policy on 

multicultural ism in Canada" has failed to come to grips with the ceritra.l ' 

issue of power-sharing for ethnic groups. Frgm a .'phi Idsdphical perspective, 

Pacheco (1977) has pdinted dut that multicultural educatidn df itself can 

dd ndthing for ethnic groups outside of a clea^ corttni tmen-t on the part of 

the larger society to the notionof cultural pluralism^a n6tion that pro- . 

Yides for .equal participatiori iri society by all of its members. 



Policy creation, therefdre, can provide- only a Itmited view of the way in 
Which societies have dealt with issues rel^tqd/to mul ticultur|l iJ^and 

- ' i ■ • ^ 



arid multicultural education. Policy creation needs to be accompanied by 
-an assessment of pol icy outcomes otherwise only part of the story is being 
to1;d. Policy creation at best reveals intentions and even these intentions, 
are Subject to criticism. Without some assessment of policy outcomes we 
are left guessing about the extent to v/hich the criticisms are justified 
and whether the ihtenti^s have ever-^^en translated into practice. 

Attempts at assessing policy outcomes (especial ly , in the United States) have 
hot met with a great deal of success (Berman and McLaughlin, 1976). 
Experimental research designs suggested by Coleman (1975) as tools for 

assessing policy iiTipact have not taken Tnto consideration tfie process M . 

__ _ _ _ ■' _ 

policy implementation. It was this, process that concerned researchers from 
the Rand Corporation in what has been the most exhaustive study of policy 
implementation yet conducted. (Berman et al,, 1975; Berman and McLaughlin* 
1977, 1978, 1979).' Although the results of the study need to be inter- 
preted carefully (Datta* 1981 a, 1981 b)., arid cdmparisdris with 
other implementation studies indicate conceptual and methodological 
inconsistencies (Loucks, 1983), the Rand Study remains the most instructive' 
point of departure for considering any study of policy outcomes. In general, 
the Rand re'sults indicated that the implementation of federal government 
policy initiytivei at the local level varied considerably depending oh the 
people involved, ttie processes used^tb assist implemeritatidri arid* drgariiza- 
tional needs. Three varieties of implementation were identified: "non- 
implementation" iri which rid( charige tddk place at all, "Cd-option»": in which 
chariges were made td tli^pdlicy or product but none were m?de to the 
individuals implemeritirig ) the policy and "mutual adaptation" in which 
changes took place both in the individual user and to the policy itself; 
The latter fdrm of implemeritatidri has beeri put forward as the most / 
desirable since it is able to take-into account local needs. 



- H - \ 

•t * 

) 

the main lesson to be learnt from the Rand Study was the importance of 
assessing the implemehtatidn prdqess since without some knowledge of what, 
actually hjappens to policy there is little point in evaluating its outcomes; 
Policy creation might best be seen as an element that is fed into a black 
box from which a variety of outcomes can be observed, it is the black box^ 
or its contents, thaft represents the implementation process. That is where 
the policy is subjected to n^afiipulation and change in the hands of those 
whose job it is to implement it. Unless the contents of the black box are 
jtnown, the observed outcomes are ih9ipable of meaningful interpretation. 

It seems clear, then, that if we are to understand more fully responses that 
have been made to the educational issues posed by multicultural societies, 
we must move beyond the study of policy creation to a concern with the pro- 
cesses of policy implementation and eventually, policy outcomes. This 
should enable us to come closer to -the realities of multicultural education i 
rather than simply dealing with intentions. 

A recent study \condueted in Australia has attempted to address this issue. 
From the early 197Ds successive Aurtralian governments of different 
"Apolitical persuasions have whole-heartedly supported the notion of 

education for a multicultural socT|ty. Their reasons for so doing have not 
always been cdnsiste^ht (Martin, 1978), yet the fact tremains that today, 
multicultural educatioh is considered at the level of policy to be a 
legitimate part of the school curriculum. Yet there has been little 
effort made to assess the e)^tent to which policy has been translated into 
practice. ^ 



""the purpose of this paper, therefore, is to report the cesults of a s 
eorieerried with the implementation of national policy initiatiye| in multi- 
cultural education. It i-s an attempt^ to deal with practice rather than 
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theory^ with realities rather than iritehtibns . * The nature of the sample 
may limit the general izability Of the results yet the patterns discerned , 
may J) rd vide the basis for understanding other contexts at either the 
aatidnal or international level. - . , 

THE AUSTRALIAN CONTEXT 0F MbbTieUbTURAb EDUGATIGN ^ 
(Watson, 1979) has grouped countries into tfrree 'broad categories tiriat help 
to classify policy approaches to multicultural education. The first , 
category consists of countries that have a deep rddtecl racial/cultural mix 
(e.g. USSR, India); the secdndi, ijduritries whdse cultural mix is a result of 
cdldhialism (e.g. many Asian and African countries); and third, countries 
that have become multicultural/multiracial as'a result of voluntary 
irriTiigration. Australia, along with the USA,^eanada and more recently, many 
Western European countries, fits' into the third category. 

the migratidn policy background to multicultural edueation in Australia has 
be^n reviewed by Atctiison (1981). In the post-war period irmigration was 
viewed as an instrument of reconstruction, a means of stimulating economic 
growth and prosperity, tittle thought was given -td the sdcial implications 
of such a policy. Immigration controls were dfficially lifted in 1958 
and by 1966 assimilation was no longer dfficial gdvernment policy. The • 
election of the Labor Gdvernment in 1972 witnessed even greater support 
for these trends and "murticul tural ism" became the catch-cry of the 
gdverriment's apprdach to irmiigration policy. Behind the. slogan, however, 
was the clear reco'gn?tion that population policy and national. 1feed were 
closely linked. "Multicultural ism" became the mechanism^by which the 
social consequences of such a policy were explained and, by One Minister 
at leasts extolled. 
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On the education front, the eohsequehees of irnmigratidri pdliey were dealt 
with in a piecemeal fashion. HWile assirrinatioh was official gdvernmeht 
pdllcy; very little wais ddr^a td cater fdr the edueational needs jof hew ' 
settlers stnce it was ejcpected that they wouid^Very cjuickTy become part^ 
' of their ne^ community,- ' Eventually it waf recoghized^that if the Eng^llsh 
language skflls of rriigr^t children cdUld be up-graded this would 
facilitate their transition '^ihto Australian society. The Intnigration 
(Education) Act -of 1971 attempted to deal with this situation by creating 
the Child Migrant Education Program. The function of this program^ was 
broadened when new funding arrangements were rrtade with the States in 1976. 
fhe State Grants (Schools) Amendment Act provided general funds to the 
States for migrant and multicultural education. Language training p^dgjams 
were continued but additional p*"dgrams fdr either^ ethnic or Australian 

_ ' _ _ . _ .... . _ V . . <^ 

children could 'also be funded. 15his trend towards ffiore broadly based 

program^ Of , mul ticul tural education was supported by the Repor t of the 

Review of Post Arrival Programmes a^id^^a rvices for Migra ivts^ (1978). 

Recdnimendation 45 of the Report (often referred to as t^e Galbally Report ' 

- _[ _ 

Oh account of its Chairperson, Mr. Frank Galbal-ly) represented the major ^ 

• __ _ • \ 

.initiative in the area of multicultural education. The Federal Government 

was advise^d to allocate five million d9llars to multicultural educatidn over 

the next .three years. 

ReconiT^ehdatidn 45 had been formulated agajinst a background of . previc^usly 
uricd-drdiriated, Bhd in the view of some, inadequate provisions for 

. _ , _ . 1.' 

^multicultural education^ The Report argued that- edpcators seemed apathetic 
and in some cases obstructionist despite the support that Md been given to 
multicultural education by the Cormonwea*! th ^Schools Gpmmissiqn since 1975. 
There was no^clear delinjeation as to wh'at multicul tunal educatidn dught td 
be and ^ lack of clarity ^er ee;ieepts and perspectives. Multicultural 

' .■ ' ^ g • 
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education was seen as an area in need of expert atteritibh at all levels 
of education, 

^ The Galbally Report also Articulated a clear view concerning the nature 
/and puT^ose of m^^ education. Austral ia;. was described as a 

* multicul turaU multilingual and mul tire! igious society that faced the 
prospect of inevitable friction^ tension arnd^divisiveness. It was argued 
that these problems could be ov'ercome if it were recognized that all 
groups, in society have a right to their own racial and cu4-tural identity. 

T - 

The promotion of ethnicity and ethnic consciousness was seen as a means of 

reducing tensions and enabling ethnic groups to enter their new society 

. ■ _ _ ♦ 

with more confidence- and with a sensfe of purpose. At the same time* ethnic 

' identHy was not stressed at the expense of the broader society and it was 

I _ . _ 

envisaged that a common core of Austral ian. identity would be developed. 

_ K 

Schools were seen as a key eTement in achieving this goal. Educational 
programs reflecting the cultural and racial differences present in Australian 
society would provide children with access to each others cultural Values 
and traditions. These would serve the Rarpose of fostering pride in 
ethnic heritage and promoting mul tieul tural understanding. 

. ■ • ■ ■. - . 

^ V ^ '_ • , . . ' • 

The implemeritatidri of Recommendation 45 was by no means ah easy tasR» 

*;The complexities of AUstfal ia's Federal system of government necessitated -} 
the setting up of a committee to consult with State and independent schoj?l 

systems and appropriate Federal bodies. Its purpose was tg detentiine ^how 

_ __ ■ * [ 

the funds recommended for multicultural education could ^6' most effectively 

used oveP the recommended , three year period. The Committee's report, 

entitled Edxication for Mpl tical tural Societ^ Qg?^). recommended-* triennial 

furidirig through the eommonweal th Schools Cdmmiksion. The ^ulk of funding 

C85%) was to bsk provided for a Multicul tural* Education Program arid of this* 

^ : ^ ' 
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20% was to support a small scale grants scheme 'and 9%'was to b.e proviided v 

♦ . - ...... ! . . 

for the appointinent of ethniQ school liaison officers. The remainder of 
the funding was to ,Be^ used to support Projects of National Significance 
and multicultural education initiatives supported by the national Curriculum 
Development Centre and ;the Education ^Research and Bevel opment Bommi ttee. 



Tiie alldeatibri of funds for each State -wa^ determined bh a per capita 

_ w _ 

basis of total student population (pUblic and private schools). In each 



State funds were to be administered by a Mul ticul ttiral Education Cd^ 
ordinating'Cdriitii ttee representing ^education authorities- and ethnic 
communities. Thiis the Federal initiative taken in multicultural education 
% was mediated by the States reflecting the fact that educati,D^ Is con- 
stitutionally a State and not a Federal concern. 



THE STUDY ^ 

Against this background a study was conducted in one Australian sthte* 
Western Australia. Its purpose/was to assess th^ extent and n|iture of 

mul^'cultural education at the school-site level and to portray the 

. / 

decision-making processes related to the^design and implementation of multi- 
cultural education programs. The small sc^e grants scheme that provided 
funds up to one thousarti^ do 
as thg'^fcrcus for the study. 



funds up to one thousarti^ dollars for school based projects was. selected 



Methods 

i 

Sample , 

In the period from 1979-1981 the Western" Austratiah Mu;l ticultural Education 
Advisory Committee (WAMEAC) awarded 230 small scale grants to public arid 
private schools In^Western Australia. All grantees were contacted by mail 
in June, 1982 and requested to complete a|quest1oiina1 re related to the 
project they had undertaken. ,A second request was sent to all non- 

.... '._ I ^ - 

respondents one month later, tThe result was a 71% response rate, ±Q 



I 



When the sample wgis stratified according to years there was a r^ponse 
rate. Of 56% for 1979, 73% for 1980^ 73% for 1981. It was assumed that 
t^is sarjiple was adequate to provide responses that could be generalized^ 
to the total population. Subseqwently , a sub-sample was chosen to be 
interviewed and this consisted of approximately 6% of the total number 
djf school-sites receiving grants. Sites included elementary and 
secondary/ publ ic and private schools. 

-I _ ■• 

D4J-ex:iion , 



Three main sources of data were used : * 

1. Documentary material including the original appl ications _ _ 
made by_ grantees. -^nd WAMEAC's responses to them, guidelines 
for applicants provided by the Cbntnl ttee; and a number of 
general statements 'and reports that had been prepared in 

# relation to the bperatibh of the Commit'tee. 

2. Questibhriaire responses >from a'^la'rge sample of grante^^ 
(71%). • ; 

3. Interviews^ conducted with a sub-sample of those who responded 
to the questionnaire. 

Instruments ^ . . 



ve^ of whijcft 



1 



re was construeted -wi th sixteen questibhs^ twelve 

were clo^^d and four were open ended. The questibns sought infonnatlon 

on the implementation characteristics bf the projects (who implemented • 

■* ''_ 

them, in what context, wit^^ what support. and with what resulting level 

of use?) and the impact bf the projects (who was influenced, in what 

way and to whaf extent?) ^ 



& structured interview schedule was designed based on the model provlded^ 

_ , ^ ♦ • . • / 

by toucks,. Newlove and Hall (1975). Its purpose was to assess -wHat 

grantees had actually done. with the projects at the school -site level, 
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Data Analysis \ 

fxhree main methods Were used : ^- . ' 

Content ema^lj^i-s- of all documents was carried out to yield profiles 
of grantees, their reasons for making applications and their .stated 
intentions. 

Statistical analysis: using a range of descriptive statistic^ was 
applied to the questionr^ire responses for which a coding framework was 
constructed. ' ' * 

Logical analysis of audid-tapjed interviews was carried out and written 
Up as a record of interview. Interview records were then examined to 
identify simi 1 arities 'and differences across sthool-sites. 

_ t ' - 

m t 

ResUl-ts and Discussion 

Survey Re^ul ts 

1 . Schools Targeted by the Small Scale Grants Program 

The most important' characterstic of the muUicultura^l education 
small scale grants program as a policy instrument is the autonomy 
it provides for local-level decision making. While mandated 
. prdgrams attempt to ensure full compliance to. a specific policy 
this is not the case with the small scale grants program. 
Individual schools must make^a decision to apply for funds on the basi 
of a specific proposal. . The extent to which- schools do this can 
be taken as an indication of policy impact. T^ble I indicate^ in 
a preliminary wa^ the impact of ^the srqall scale grants program on 
promoting multicultural education at the school ^site 1 evel : 
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insert Table I about here 

♦ 

The namber of applications received represented 160 actual 
school sites when multiple ap£}^catidris or applications in 
sequential years to the same'** si te were taken iri,td cdnsideratidn. 
There was a cdhsequeht reductidh in the number df schddls in 
which prdgrams were actually implemented to approximately 112 or 
10% df all schddls in Western Australia. 

Numbers, of course, do not tell the whole story. Schools that 

made decisions to ^apply for funds were either in the State or 

Catholic school systems with only 9.6% of grants being made to 

- _ * _ _ 

Independent schools. While the number of schools receiving grants 

remained low in cdmparisdn to the tdtal number df schddTs in the 

State, the increasing number df grants made each year suggests 

that the prdgram increased its influence over time. 

Andther way of broadening the picture of "schools that did receive 
small scale grants is to examine the ethnic density ratios (EDR) 
of the schools involved. EDR has been defined as "the percentage 
of students in a school with non-English speaking backgrdunds" . 
(Kennedy and McDonald, T982) and can be determined dn a scale . 
ranging from low (0-25%) td very high (76-100%). Applied to schools 
that responded td the questidnnaire^ .this definition produced the 
fdll owing pattern df ethnic density: ; 

Insert Table 2 about here 
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These results indicate two main characteristics of project schools; 

First, there was a range of EDR in the total sample of schools arid 

this range is more pronounced in Gatliolic schools than State 

schools. In the latter, there was a cluster of low-medium EDR 

while in the former ther^ was a cluster of medium-high EDR. 

Second, multicultural educatibri prograrns have been implemented 

^ • _ _ _ _ ... 
in schools that contain students from both. English speaking and 

non-English speaking backgrounds . Thus, \^ seems that in 

schools which applied for grants arid were successful, multicultural 

educatidri wa? seen as an element in the curriculum that was 

important for all students. 

In general, then, the impact of a policy instrument such as small ^ 
scale grants was not sigriificant iri terms of the number of schools 
taking advantage of it to implement programs of multicultural 
education. Yet in schoqls that did take advantage of it, provision 
was being made for a significant range of students in line with the 
recorrniendatidns made in the original Galbally Report; At the same 
time the yearly growth in funding Applications and approvals over 
the three yeaP period (1979-1981) suggested that the program was 
achieving more recognition as a useful device for sxhbols concerned 
with multicultural educatibri. 

The Context for School -Site Decision Making 

Curriculum decisions are always context t>ound: Policies, personnel 
arid the working environment of " the school combine to exert an 
influence of one kind or another on the kinds of -decisions that are 
made. While it is not possible to indicate causal corinectibris 



^ " - 13 - 

between these variables,^ it 1s possible td describe in general terms 
the school contexts in which decisions were made concerning muUi-- 
cultural edaeatidn programs. 



School level policies help td articulate the philosophical frame- 



work in which schddls operate. Yet only a Tiple more than half 
the schools frdm which grantees came had a school policy on multi- 



Vcultural education. The advantages of having a pdlicy are that the 



greater number of the school community might be encduraged to 
support the project if it is seeking to implement such aims. The 
task of developing schqol policy dri multicultural education js 
obviously perceived as being important for while 48% of schools did 
not hive a policy, 34% df grantees indicated that one aim of thair 
project was td assist the school in developing such a pdlicy. 
Policy develdpment is perhaps a long range process that schddls will 
be mdre equipped to handle after their initial experiments with 
multicultural education have been assessed. 

The actual people who make decisions - in this case teachers - are 
perhaps -the most important elements in the decision making process. 
One of the most outstanding characteristics of teachers in this 
sample was their breadth of experience. 69% of them had been 
teaching fdr more than six years 53% more than eleven years and 35% 
more than sixteen years. Thus if experience is a factdr that leads 

td successful projects then success was assured. Yet experience 

_ _ . _ 

did not seem to be a barrier to learning since 80% of grantees re- 

_ _ J _ 

ported that as a result of the project their own awareness about 



multical tural educatidn had. been increased to some degree and they 
had become mdre confident about working in the area; These are 




aim§ of projects can be co-ordinated with school level aims and ^a 



IS 
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important perceptions, for in the end it is^the teacher in tfte ^ 
classroom who is the ultimate decision maker arid if she/he does 
not feel comfortable about the coriterit then it will riot be tricludpd^ 
in the curriculum. 



The workiri'g erivirdriment of the school is important in Encouraging 
staff cdhesiveness. The majority of grantees (62%) indicated that 
they preferred to work with other staff in implementing their 
projects. The actual size of project teams varied but 52% of the 



of the projects involved more than 75% of the staff. Team work 



such as this creates a schdol/erivirdrimerit iri which there is likely 



*^to be a greater sense'df colmnitmerit dri the part of staff to whatever 
program is' develdped. Teachers working, on their own (and this 
accounted fdr 38%- of projects) are more likely to feel isolated 
iri their efforts. Creating in schools an environment of commitment 



arid ownership of multicultural education may we.ll assist in making 
it a sch^ool phenomena rather than a classroom phenomena. Such a 
^proposition, however, remains to be tested empirically^. 

3, Views of Multicultural Educatibri Expressed by Grantees 

- Iri makirig applicatiori for furids, schools were asked specifically 
to ideritify the multicultural nature of their projects. An 
examiriatidn of successful applications indicated three outcomes 
that were seen as multicultural in nature: language development, 
cultural awareness and cultural appreciation. The rarige of 
multicultural outcomes is shown in Table 3. 



projects involved up to half the school staff and about drie third 




Insert Table 3 
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Approximately 19% of the projects were fconcerned with language 
, development of one kind or another. 0f these, the majority (48%) 
were concerned with eommtinity languages with the remainder equally 
divided between E^gMih as a Second Language and Internatidrial 
Languages such as French and German. Jt was of some interest to 
note the growth of community language development even though, it 
represented a small growth area (9.2%) in terms, of total projects 
funded. Yet Language development was not the main thrust of multi- 
cultural education prdgrams. It has to be remembered, however, 
that' there have been alternative sources of funding for English as < 
a Second Language 'and that language education in general has \ 
suffered a decline in Australian schools. In practical terms, this V 
means 'there are fewer people in the schools either capable of or willing 

to develop language .programs , Important as they may be. 

I - 

As. indicated in fable 3^ the large majority of projects were concerned 
with promoting cultural awareness amongst ^students . Yet 'cultural 
'awareness' was not a unitary construct. There were two dimensions: 
cultural maintenance, a concern with maintaining an individual's ^ 
culture, and cultural expansion, becoming aware of the culture of 
others. Approximately 25% of the projects that had cultural aware- 
ness as ah outcome were concerned with promoting in students an 
awareness and appreciation of their own cultural background (that i 
is, assisting students to maintain their own culture). The re- | 
mainder of the projects were concerned with promoting ah awareness 
of cultures other than that of the students (that is, assisting the 
students*' to expand their cultural horizons). This was obviously ah 
important distinction in the minds of teachers as they prepared 

.. , 1 ^ - 



their applications tor tund1ng_ and lt is proDaDiy one rnat couia 
be explored at grea^r length-' It heeds to be pbitifced dUt* however, 
that sach' clear ctit distihctlbhs could ndfc always be made between 
project outcomes. In mahy; cases (apprdxim^tely 33^) projects could 

classified as having both cultural maintenajice arid cultural 
expansion as ah aim. > 

A small percentage of projects were concerned with promoting what was 

' defined as culti^rai appreciation. This category was distinguished 

.^t. • - ■ ' 

I'rom cultural awareness because it consisted of exposing children 

to events such asvethnic' dancing or displays from groups brought 

into the school; : It was characterized by passive rather than active 

involvement on tHe part of students and accounted for a relatively 

^ < V - - - - - - 

small prepotrtibn; (approximately^, 5%) of the total number of projects. 

Teachers did' Mt liffie decisions about the outcomes of their projects 
i without rjefer-ence to guidelines provided by the eorranittee. These, 
..VVliowei^^r, were^fc^Voad- as: iindicated-^B following, extract from a 

1981 advertisement concerning'-the availability of funds : 

''Project^ should aim to increase Understahdi hg between 

. -9^ people and tjo faci 1 i tate' the development jof some or 

';■ "■ -r ■ 

. >^-^viall of ihe foil owing : 



* An appreciation of the multicultural reality of 
Australian Society throughout its history. 

A Attitudes, Beliefs and values appropriate for living 
in a multicultural Society. . • . 

* An indivlduaT.s iderltity arid sense of personal worth 

* . jis a member of a specific ethnic group in a multicultural 

^ ' ' 
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and ^ ' ' L • 

* An awareness df the cdntributidn that all ethnic 

grdups, including one's own, can continue to make to 

■ J _ _ » . ^ 

the development of Austral fa. _ . 

It seems clear that within this broad framework teachers moved freely 

■ } ' - 

in selecting those aims, -and hence* pbtenti al .butcdmes that were 
appropriate for students in their^schooT?. For teachers at the schbdl,- 
site level, the bppbrtUriity to develop prdgrams df multicultural 
education has p^vided the dppdrtunity td assist students in having 
positive feelings atdUt their own culture and the culture of other 
pedple. In this sense, mul ti cj^ tural education has been conceived of 
primarily<i^ psycho-social terms, it is seen largely as a means of 

i _ 

contributing to. the pers'onal well being of individaals and hopefully 
to cohesiveness for the larger, society . It acknowledges, di versi ty ^ 
and seeks to incorporate it* as an accepted paf^t bf the everyday 
experience of students. In ddihg sb, schools have been at dne with 
th^ . aims of the .State-level cbmrnittee and the original aim§ put forward 
by the Galbally Report. - « 

Operatidnalizing 4^ Education on Ihe School Sjte 

Educational programs can, be delivered irito classrooms by a variety 

_: " 1^ - ' 1- _ . ^ _ 

Of means: teacher talk, .textbooks , audiovisual material, br a cbm- 
bination of these, as is 'most often. the case. In app^yihg^ fdr funds* 
teachers had to make decision^ indicating how the multicultural out- 
eomes of their projects were to be achieved. An exam/lhatidn 
of successful applicatibris indicated that five distinct project 
formats could be identified: ; The range of formats is shown in 
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The large majority of grantees (more tjian 60%) selected books and 

nori-pririt materials such as audio' visual and mu.ltimedia kits as the 

\ ' _ . ^ * „ 

• means by which they cdUld best achieve their-desired- outcome. A 

smaller although significant number (27%) chose to organize_events 

such as international days and food-tastlng^days . The rem^i 

either bought equipment or paid salaries, ^ » ^ 

A majority of- projects (59%) selected two typis of delivery format. 
Of these 90% required both books and non-prifit materials. The. 
f^emainder sought equipment and non-print materials. A small number 
of projects (8%) used three formats'' wi th the emphasis on books, 
non-print material arid equipmerit. 

It seems clear from these figures that teachers have identified the 
cbllectton of resources, either books or non-print materials* and 
■ the organization of multicultural events as the most important ways 
of promoting multi(|u1 tural education as a psycho-social phenomena 
in schools:. WhetherHhey are the most effective ways is a subject 
for farther study. While resources in themselves do not make 
multicultural education programs they are obviously seen as being ^ 
important by teachers. In this sample/at least, resources are 
identified as the most significant means of operational izi>ig multi- 
cultural education in classrooms- 

;. Perceptioris^>^^c5oo1-Site Use o f Products 

The articulation of a view of multicultural education and the collection 
of resourcesto operational ize that view tell us how schools viewed the 
implementation of ^muUicul tural educati5nal programs. A further aspect 
to cbnsider is the exterit to whi5h those programs were actually use^: 

- ^0 ^. 



Table 5 indicates g^ante^s' pereeptiehs of the level of use of ^ 
their projects. , • ' , 

_ — \ , \ ^ ? • 

Insert Table 5 about here 
— ^ \- > 

Keeping in mind the limitations of self reported data on matter? 
such as this, there is an indication that the original intentions 

for a riumber of projects underwent some change. Such Changes are 

_ ^ _ _ _ _L : a ; _^ ^ 

probabl^ to be expected §iyen the complex orgahizatiorjaT nature of 

schools. In some cases the changes meant that programs were used 

more than anticipated-; sometimes by an interested colleague who saw 

someone else using it or because the librarian had been 

particularly good at promoting the program and its resources. At the 

other end of the spectrum thef^e was uncertBinty about level of 

use and this was often because the grante^^had moved to another school 

and so no longer hacl^access to the program. Finally, there are the 

situations where programs are not used at all.; According to these 

data, such situations were limited yet they occur. The original 

grantee was moved away, school aims changed, the teacher was trans- 

ferred^to another class; these were all given as^ explanations-. The 

one thing they all have lin common .is the teacher. By his/her presence 

. _ _ _______ — _ '_ _ _ 

or absence, or by a response to changes. in school policy, an immense 

influence is exerted on the curriculum. The implementation of multi- 
cultural education was subject to' this influence',, sometimes positively 
and sometimes :hegatively, and it will be.^urther considered later in 
the paper.. "-"^ ' 

SuTOoary of Survey Results 

The results of the survey indicated that small scale grants as a 
policy iristrument exerted limited impapt in terms of the total number 



^ of schools taking advantage of it to design and implement school- 
based projects in' rilultri cultural education. In_those schools that did 
take advantage of it (approximately 10% of th^ total nUmber of schools^ 
in Western Australia) the psycho-social -aims 8f multicul tciral education 
Were emf^sized in accordance with p^l i cy^guida-l ines at both State Jod 
Federal' levels . A range of students was Watered for ineludina^both 

— r \ k \ ^ .. 



ethnic 4nd Anglo Australians. There was al eq|eern for assisting both 
groups to understand and appreciate their own culture and- the 
culture of others. The best way of doing this was seen to be through 

resource collection. Teachers .themselves played a pivotal role in the . 

r ... " . _./x.. 

pisijects, preferring to work in groups or at the whole school leve^, 

although a number worked alphe in implementing their projects. In 

>^ ; : - 

addition, teachers played-^ii important role in determining the extent 
to which projects were actually used on the school-site. Sorpetimes this 
resulted In more use of the project than was originally anticipated and 
at others, in less use. Three main points can be made concerning these 
results. 

Firsii the ad^tibri of psy chop social aims for multicultural education 
and the inclusion of all children in multicultural edacati on, programs 

_ i _ _ _ _ 

was consistent y/ith policy intentions at both State and Federal levels. 
The Galbalfy Report recommended these approaches and the Western 
Australian Multicultural Education /kdxi^sory Committee (WAMEAC) added 
further support with its funding guidelines. Such a^p\s, of course, have 
been criticized for their inability to effect structural change for 
ethnic students (Bullivant^ 1982). Nevertheless, they represent the 
basis on which mdltieultural education has been premised irTWtralia; 
The aims may be limited with respect to the larger society btit for some 
teachers at least* they have become a means of creating multicultural 



awareness in classrooms. The sorvey results clearly indicate that 
concerns linked witR-a -broader referent such as' society^ await a 
vehicle other than multieoltural education, the resul ts^-shoul d not _ 
detract from the -Vjork of teachers and students i,n schools. Rather, 
they should be seeJV^ as prbvidirig.a context in which that work can f 
^i)e appreciated. : . ^ ^ 



Second, the 1 imitations /of small scale grants as a policy instrument 
emerged as^ o'he df^ the most significant aspects of the study? . Recent , 
studies have actively encouraged local decision-making as a means of 
promoting Successful policy injplementatlon (Berman and McLaughHn, 1^76; ^ 
Aitken .and House, J981). Yet in this study such ah. approach resulted in 
only 10% of schools: taking advantage of it. From the school-site level; 
it would seem the -desirabi 1 t ty of local decision-making is not readily 
apparent. 

- . ■ * . ■ ■ . • 

' ^ _- -i - 

This may well be ah artefact comnon to Western Austral ian schools where 

centralized curriculum dedsidn-making is an accepted part-of the 

education system (at least for public Schools). In this cbhtext^ 

multicultural education is not a part of any prescribed syllabus. 

Rather, it is meant to be taught ''across -the curriculum^'. Teachers 

must firstly be eonmitted enough to infuse multicultural elements into ^ 

the curriculum and then" see the need for a small scale grant to assist | 

them with this task. . this process seemed to demand a level of local 

decisidn^makihg which the majority. of teachers in Western Australia 

were riot prepared to'' undertake. . ' j 

A note of caution should be/^sounded at this point. The fact tpfthe 
majority .of teacMers were not involved in local decision-malrmg-by — - — 
applying for ^ma^'\ scale grant Should not be taken to mean that ^ 23 
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mul ticultura] edueatibh programs were limited to efehodls ii^eritified 
1ri this study. The infusjidh process cah^ and does, take place wfthdlit 
addjjtidnal funds. Even in the cdhtext df thfs stUd|^u.i t 
identify potential multicultural education progrdrris from among un- 
successful applicants for funding* who may bave gone ahead without funds 
to design and implement their programs. Unfortunately, it 'Wars not 
possible to follow up this aspect of the study. The main point to 
make is that small scale^ grants were seen as relevant in only 16%, of 

■ J ' ■' ■ * V , 

schools : • * _ 

The third point is related to^organizational structures withTrj schools. 
The Stability of programs seemed to'' be re.lated "ft) a number of organ- 
izatidnal factdrs.. Where teachers moved frbm schools or from specific 
classes /the programs tended to have a short li^. ' On the other hand, 
where programs were promoted f|j schools by teachers or the teacher- 
librarijah, they tended to be used more, These are importarit processes 
to understand in any attempt to assess the impact of the program. The 
resuT^s of the survey only suggest the organizational relatidhships 
involved and further consideration of them would seem warranted; 

Field Study Results ^ • 

Site 1 (A metrqpdl-itan, efementary, publ i-c-s^^hwl- ) 

^ This school had identiVfied the_ col lection of resources on mul ti ' 
cultural /educatiors for both teachers and students oh the main 
emphasis of J:hlir projects. For teachers, it had been mainly i 
books_that irrovjded either background knowledge on mdltl cultural 
education or teaching suggestions and ideas. Student" material 
was also mostly' books that had been placed in the library for 
access by students. :^ - 

The iT^fipl collection of resources was not as simple a task as 
it migfiit^seem. Time delays between the ordering and receiving 
of books, lick of knowledge regarding suppliers^ problems of 
identifying the most apprdpriate books i the time span between . 
writing the actual ^ubmissidri arid the arrival of books in the 
school; lack df.time prdvided for working on the project. 
These were meritidried as specific prdblems.- ^ ,. 



The_ teachers J^iterviewed had not undertaken an^^ systematic 
evaluatidri of their. project.. They^felt students were gain- 
ing the most benefit since the bopRs in the 1 ibrar^ were 
being used. In their own words, "It Is more difficult for 
staff to change"-.^., ^ 

S^ite 2 (A metropolitan, elementary^ jprivate school ) 

This school was awarded three grants. All of them were 

'concerned with the cPllectiph of print and non-print ■ ^ 

resources. Two of the grants focused on the collection 
of resources for the library while the third was directed 
specifically at assisting I tal ian students maintain their 
mother tdrigue while introducing other students to a second 
language. 

The grants aimed at the Collection of library resources 
experienced the problem of waiting for orders to arrive, 
but apart from that, proceeded well. Books in languages m 
other than English were placed in the libraryarid a slide- 
tape presentation describing the multicultural nature of 
the school was in production. • 

The grant designed for lahg^iage iristructii^n did not have 
such a stable history. The bocSks" needed were difficult to 
obtain.and In the end the money was used to employ a mother 
to wort with students producing an Italian play. Eventually, 
the play was presented to the whole school. The grantee 
felt that the use of the money in this way was justifiable 
since the activity served a similar end as the original 

Site 3 (A metropolitan, elemeritaryi private school ) . ^ 

The uriiqlie characteristic of this school was its designated^^ 
role as_a regional resource, centre for mul ticultural education. 
Its_applicatidn:fi*>-t^ was premised on this role^ Resource 
collection was t^ cenx^e's main function. An inspection of 
the centre indicted that a wide range of resources had been 
gathered i many^f them quite^new. Th^e centre was placed ^ a 
large rddm in a newly completed administration building and 
teachers Had open access to it.- The main cormnent_ from teachers^ 
however, was th^t thi s locatidn was not a favourable one. 
Previously, the centre had been located more cldselV td class- 
rooms and teachers perceived that it was used much mdre at that 
time^ There was considerable agreement that in its present 
location,^* the centre was under-utilized. 

in terms of its use as a regional centre, there was again 
considerable agreement that 1 t was rarely used byteachers'- 
from other schools. . The centre was not staffed in any way -so, 
that if: teachers did come* it was difficult to borrow material 
and there were few facilities for using the material in the 
centre. 
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Site 4 4 fetropo1i tap second ary; pablic school ) ' . 

Three grants had been awarded ti3 this schod] .for _quite . . 
separate activiti^: the constriictibh of a kit of ntaterials 
tisiihg: ehristmas as a theme _and fbcusihg on eight . separate 
cultures, the collection of bodies with a multicuTtUral 
theme f or the 1 ibrary and Jhe staging of a ^peciar-fndian 
diniw. A school administrator explained that there was 

no cd-ordi hated approach td mul ticu] tural educa.tiori\but the 

Principal was willing to encourage and support staff initiatives; 



The development of the materials was <?arr*ed out by one 
teacher in her own time and there was no consultation with 
other staff members. The materials had been used in the 
school and, also in a local private elementary school. _ 
The weakness of the activity was seen to be the diffieUl ties- 
involved in promoting the kit once it was edhstructed.^ ; 
This needed to be done within the school td infdrm dther - 
teachers about the kit but also more widely. _Ah apprd^ch. ' 
had beeYi made to a commercial publisher but wi th hd resul ts . 

the Gol lection of library books was carried out by the; 
teacher-librarian. She saw the fUnds^s a mecirrs to expand 
the resource collection by_ including books ^ particularly^ 
fiction, with multicultural cdntent. SKe had been mo^tiva ted 
to apply for the grant becaus? of her- 1 ibrary experience, 
the poverty _and smallhess df the school and: the fact that 
one third of the schddl cam^ from non-British backgrqunds. 
The impact of the books was difficult to judge^^Borrowing 
in the fictidn area had increased. The books hacT; been - 
particuiarly useful for Social students and lower school 
students- / ' . - 

The Indian dinner was organized |y ah ihdi\fidual teaefter 
who had a special commitment to inulticul^tur^l 'education. 
She herself had an Indian background and s% was anxidus 
to share that with students. The funds she was given were 
used exclusively for the dinner and there was.hd attempt td 
integrate the activity into a broader spt df learriirig 
experiences^ The dinner proved popular and the teacher felt 
that students had enjoyed it. 

Site 5- (district, secondary schddl 



The secondary teachers were the main-people involved in 
multicultural education at the school . A Home_Economics 
teacher had applied 'for funds that would assist her to 
implement the multicultural education strand_of\the new 
Home Economies syllabus. She had used the money to bring 
community people into the classroom to talk about different 
kinds of -food and custdms. This would have been done any way 
except the teacher would have paid for it herself. This 
teacher was quite sceptical about the' opportunity for con- 
tact with teachers in the elementary school. She was often 
asked for advice abQUt food preparation etc. but was hesitant 
td give it to people who were not 'traine'dV. 

% 
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The second teacher was an administrator as well as the teacher 
librarian. Her purpose in applying for a grant was to 
build up a collection of resource materials and motivate 
staff to implement mul ticulturaie prdgrams. She 

did not feel that she had been successful at doing this. 
Material's were slow to arrive (a particular problem for 
this rural school) and there was 3 high staff turnover. 
This made it very difficul t to esitabl ish stable programs 
, or even to en^sure^ that those teachers who showed an 
interest one year!; would be in the school the following 
year. V 

Another teacher attached to the primary school had been 
designated the 'migrant educatibri' teacher.. Her role was 
to tutor twelve students in a language development pro- 
gram. She did not see herself playing any role in . j/\ 
multicultural education or in the secondary school.^ In/ 
her view, multicultural education was handled by the ' / 
administrator referred to above. - " 

Site 7' (Rural^ secondary , private school ) 



This schbdl had applied for a number of grants over the three 
year period to establish arid maintain a Multicultural 
Education Resource Centre. Funds were spent on buying 
books arid, alidib-visual resources for use not only within 
^ the schbdl but to surrounding schools as well. 

The resource collection was hpused in a small room in 
; the school ^^d one teacher was given primary responsibil ity 

and an allocation of time to look after it. She maintained 
contact with teachers on-site as well as with a range of 
elementary private schools inthe district. Since the 
teacher given this respdrisibil ity has rid library trairi- 
ing sBe was assisted by the teacher librariari. 

The teacher in 'charge of the cbllectiori sperids a gbbd 
deal df her time dff the schbbl sites. Her purpose is tb 
service the needs of a riumber df Ideal schdbls with resblirces 
from the Ceritre, While this situatibri was viewed cautiously 
by the teacher librariari ("bfteri kids gb tb firid her and the 
door is Ibcked") it is bbvibusly arid impdrtant fuction in 
•terms bf ericburagirig the actual use of the materials. 

The utility of this servicing approach wad demonstrated 
when interviews with teachers in surrounding schools^ 
were held . These teachers indicated how the Rescjurce 

Centre worked for them. They did not have to visit the 

secondary school (a daunting task for most of them) bat 
they .were well informed about the contents of the Centre 
through a newsletter, if they were planning^^ topic 
they simpll had to phone the secondary schodl arid place 
their orders for specific resdurces with the teacher- 
iri-charge. She wduld 'arrange fbr them tb be gathered 
together and wduld theri deliver the bbbks tb the teacher. 
Al terriatively,. teachers at s^urrpuriding school s could 
leave lists bf rieeded resources. in their staff rooms that 
Q were visited regularly by the secondary resource teacher. 

ERIC O'v 
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WhUe^a considerable amount of time was spent^dffj^ite* 
teachers on site were also well serviced- Betweep the 
teacher-librarian and the resource teacher, nee^ seemed 
to be well catered for. Subject area teachers^'in Social 
Studies, English and Integrated Studies had all made use 
of the Centre. 

S4^e-8 [Rural, elementary^ private school ) 

This school was 1ncluded_1h the field studies because of ^ 
Its' relatlonshlpto the Resource Centre located on Site 7. 
It had not itself applied for a |raht but was serviced by. 
both the resources and the teacher. ff dm the Centre. 

Material had been used across a number of curriculum areas 
Including Social Studies and reading, and In the develop- 
ment of Italian language guidelines^ Customs from different 
countries had been studied Including religion and cooking. 
Music and art work had also been studied with an emphasis 
ort different cultures. 

_ 

A special activity had been held for "Universal Children's 
Day". This became a community event Involving a local churqh 
and parents. __Students experienced a variety of cultural j 
activities Including demonstrations- from ah aboriginal grqupi 
The school staff had been responsible for organizing this 
with the help of the resource teacher. 

Site g (Rural secondary^ private schopy 

Multiple grants had-^)een awarded to this ' si te_ based on 

applications from a number of teachers. In each application 
a similar fheme had been described -.a desire to assist 
students both understand and apprec1ate_th6ir Anglo-Celtic 
heritage.. This was a unique theme based on an assessment 
of the ethnic characteristics of the school. 



The first teacher interviewed was^the initiater of the 
Celtic Studies theme. An art .teacher with an obvious 
^ Celtic background i she had becOT^ interested' in her 

own ethnic herijtage -and had gone to^ great lengths to 
learn about the history and cul ture' of that hei^i t 
became particularly interested_in aspects of it that could 
be applied to art education (eg jewellery mah'ng). Sensing 
that the majority of students in the school had a similar 
background to hers she preseed forward with anapplieatibn 
for funding to promote art activities that wouldassist 
students understand their heritage more completely. She 
was also influenced by the extent to which multicultural 
education seemed to be directed at cultures other than 
Celtic. In this sense, she also sought to introduce 
balance to mul tical tural studies. 
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A second d^antee had applied for selected literature 
texts to be placed in the library. His mot-^vat.ibn for 
doing so was not the same as the first teacher's. A^^ the 
rest of the staff became interested in multicUltUra 
education he was asked what his cohtributioh would be. As 
an English teacher it seOTed natural for him to apply for 
literature resources that would expand the library arid 

contribute to his own particLtlar area of interest. _In 

both gathering the specific title and actually using them 
he had experienced some problems. He had only spent 
about two thirds of the money as some titles were not 
available and he had not had time to read reviews of all 
the books he had requested. Those books that had arrived 
were not yet in the library. He had kept them in his 
own classroom so that students could have easier access 
to; t4iem. While he thought this was a preferable, 
strategy he was concerned about the future use of the 
books. ' , 

The third grant that had been appltid for had three pur- 
poses: to purchase reference mateVial for a teachers* 
resource centre, to contribute to the' travel costs of a 
teacher w^o was to consul twith specialists in a metro- 
pdlitan c/enter concernihg Aboriginal educatidrt and to 
purchase data base software. 

The purposes of this project have been completely 
changed. The school had purchased a^new computer so 
funds were diverted* from this project_to purchase data 
base software for it. Despite thischange, the teacher 
felt that the original aims of the project could still 
be achieved. The outcome of the project was to be a 
personalized study guide providing information about the 
resources of the school. The study guide was tb^be 
used by low achievers, ndh-verbal children o^ children 
whose primary language was not English. By providing 

easily accessible Infomatldn for these groups it was . 

hoped that their study could be more J|ficted and specific. 
An Initial start had been made tn Soaa^jStudies but 1 1 
was envisaged that other subject' areas could eventual ly be 
Included. • ^ 

Site 10'(MetropeT itan, secondary^ private scho^ol ) 

Two grants had been awarded to this school, one for a 
multicultural dancing project and the other for a multi- 
cultural meal. The school has a high ethnic density ratio 7 
(60% of students are of Italian origin). The purpose of : 
the projects was to help students become aware that Australia 
is not monocul tural, and for students to take a pride in their 
own cuHttral heritage. 
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The dancing project involved students in learning folk 
dancing from six different cultural or national groups. 
The culmination of the project was a social evening for 
parents when th^ dances were performed. 



The mul ticul tural meal involved studen±s in the French 

and Italian classes. Activities included the translation 
pf recipes, the construction of a recipe book and the 
preparation of a meal for parents, students and staff. 

The teacher involved was considered to be the "mul ticul t- 

ural teacher" in the-school; The role eventuated from 

her activities as the English as a Second banguage teacher. 

She experienced some conflict concerning both roles and . 

felt that multicultural activities suffered because of it. r 

Other teachers inthe school tended to leave it all to 

her since mul tifcul tural education was seen to be her 

responsibility. 

For the next funding period, the teacher had applied -^or 
another grsirit.- This time it was in the area of corn- 
paratiye rel igions* She thought itwould be good to try 
something different^ She had al so been told that it might 
not be possible to get fundiag for another multicultural 
meal : 
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Synthesis of Field Study Results 
The field stady results provide a picture of the small scale grants scheme 
as one affected by the limitations and frustrations of complex work environ- 
ments. Lack of time* lack of collegial support, lack of co-ordinated school 
,-efforts, difficulties in negotiating with external organizations, difficul- 
ties in implementing programs exactly as planned: these factors were 
identified as those that hindered the implementation of multicultural / 
education programs. None of these factors, however, seemed to be so serious 
as~^o^revent fmplementation altogether. In one form or another, programs 

^ _ t 

were devised as teachers reacted to local and particular circumstances, ft 
number of points can be made in relation to these general observations. 

^ / " . 

First, significant changes were often made to programs after funding had 
been appfbved. _jn. most cases these represented decisions made by teachers 
concernifig the viability of the original proposal. Circumstances in the 
school had often chapged by the time the grant Was made or difficdlties 
arose in obtaining the required resdurtes. These situations often led to 
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frustrations on the, part of teachers so that changing the original" 
intention-was seen as the only way to cdhtiriue with the program. 

Second, the great\burden for tjluUicuUuraT education seemed to be 
placed t)n 'individual teachers within schools. There seemed to be few 
co-ordinated efforts or struc'turesN^ schools to support s^jch efforts. 
E^n in school s* thatjhad multiple grants there was little co-brdinatidh. 
Principals seemed willing to encourage individual efforts without the 
necessary organizational support- This often led to frustrations on the 
part of teachers who could see their efforts being dissipated. 

Third, a significant contrast seemed to emerge between the role of 
resource collection and tl^e role of the resource teacher, *The former 
in itself did hot ^guarantee successful ^uliicultural edueatipn. programs 
or even that resources would be used. On the other hand; where_teacher 
needs were serviced by both 'resources and the assistance of ^res_^urce 
teacher, there seemed to be more evidence of success. , This" certairvly 
appeared to be true if level of activity within schools could be taken as 
a criterion. Resource teachers were able to promote their goods and 
assist teachers with specific plans in an on-going manner. . 

Siven these issues, the field study results both reinforced and extended 
the survey' results. Issues such as the psycho-soeial nature of m^ti- 
cultural education, lack of school polioses bh mtfiti cultural education 
arid multicultural edtjcation for all students were strongly reinforced by. 

the field work. The frustrations of irfdividual teachers, changes made to 

- ' , ..i _ ; . - __ J*. .... 

funding proposals, and the importarit wle' ^teachers have to play in 

encouraging use of resources were highlighted. In general, the field 



studies provided a more dynamic picture of what was actually happening ,* 
at the^ibbl site level.' They were able to indicate the operatiofial 
jjroblemP^ the $.niall scale grants scheme as well as highlight some bf.\its 

i • ■ > . ' * 

successes. ^ : • : 

Coji^-1 visions 
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This study has indieated how national policy on multicultural education 

is being* implemented in one Australian state. Througli the examination of 

a single policy instrument, a small scale grants scKeme, it has been 

' possible to asse^sJif ectJy the impact of Federal government initiatives 

J I . _ . . .... .. _ . * . ... 

Tn multicultural education. A number of points can be made concerning the 

results. 

First* there has bee^n a reluctance on the part of teachers in Western 
Australia to take advintaje of the scheme. OnljJ^" ten percent of schools 
over a three year period availed themselves of funds. Thus, as a policy 
instrument, small scale grants have riot Effected widespread ir>c1usion 
of multicultural education iri the curricul um. It has to Be remembered 
that the small scale grarits* scheme depended^ntirely on the initiatve 
of individual schools. Thus, the efficacy of schemes that rely solely on 
local decision-making can be questioned. At the/same time, the fate Of 
ceritrally imposed policy initiatives is also well known. A balance needs 
to be struck Between' imposing central initiatives arid ericduraging local 
initiatives. Support mechanisms need to be developed between central and 
local agenfcles to encourage local decision-making. It is -manifestly 
unfair to place'^the^burden on schools without providfng a means to assist 
them to incorporate the added role expectation into their structure-^. * : 
Helping schools define local issues befxDre applying, for funds would seeni 
to be an impQrtant starting point. After that, the ptpvlsion of funds. may 
serve a. more useful purpose directeAat the whole school cbntriuriity'. - 
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Second i the prdblems of curriculum change are highlighted byythis study. 
' •^"--"jfstic solutions such as ''principal sapport for the change" are clearly 



:1happro^^^^^ Any change that is to take place in a school may well need 

; the support'Of the Principal but that support in itself does not; guarantee 
■that the change wil^'be successful. The organization of the school is too 
:cQmpl ex to consider 7^ Indeed, ] 

perhaps it is unwise to continue thirikihg of schools in organizational 
• • terms - perhaps they are better thought of ' iff terms of the- individuals, 
• teachers and studeritSiWho ^hhabif them.; Organizational solutions may not 

.. .. - ' ■ ^ ■ ' . .. r 

be tapping the real problems- experienced by individuals. , : 

~fhir6i Whili ideal ogues may argue about the purposes of multicultural 
education'' and its role in removing structural inequalities from the larger 
society, teachers in this study have not seen ^.themsS^vfes .involved in that 
debate. They have been happ/ to accept policy guidelines^ that view 
multicaltaral edueatJon primari ly'in ps:ycho-socia1 tefe. Any why not?^ 
Their focdl is oh students and classrobm^ a^rd the day tS^ay realities 
of school "life. If they can make a contl^atioh to these, they |re 
fulfilling an important role. The activities designed for multicultural 
education may seem to some to be lacking in depth yet they play an 
V important role i^i the lives, of botfi teachers and situdents. • , ^ ^ 



Finally, it can be argued that national policy on multicultural education 
in Australia is impacting on schoolk. It may not be dotng so in a form. ^ 
acceptable to everyone or on as wide a scale 'as might have been hoped. 
Yet schools have been influenced;^ The results of this study have indicated 
both the difficulties and successes of multicultural education programs, 
at the school-site level. The^ reflect the general issues related to 
curriculum change and raise questioris about the utility of relyj^g :0n 
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local decision-maklrig to bring about such change. This p's riot to suggest 

that centralized deci sidh-making wouid have be^er results. Rather* it 

suggests the importance of seeking to understand the individual teacher 

arid the role he/she plays in the change process. In. this study* that 

role was crucial: teachers, decided whether or hot to apply for a grant i v 

what form the proposed project was to take arid ^hat changes would be 

S I - 

made once the project was under. way. _ Mpre^^^tterition needs to be focusedj 

V •; _ -^^ _ _ *"__ .____. 

On the role of the teacher as the policy mediator , the one who makes the 
final decision. It-is just such a role that seems to determine the success 
or failure of policy initiatives. It may be that too much attentibri his 
been paid to orgariizatiOriS and not enough to individuals within the 

organizations. The results of the present study certairily suggest this 

_ ^ - - - _ - - - ^' p 

might be- the case atid it would seem a profitable direction for -further ^ 

research. - 
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Edueation Small Scale Grants, 1079-1981 



Table 1: Ftiridjhg App11cat1oris_and Approvals^ for m i iti cultura l 

TTeT ' ° 



1 



— -\ - 

Year Appl icatlons Approvals 

1979 ■ 36 • 15 

1980 95 49 

1981 ' 161 99 



Total: 292 *'163 



L 



* A further(30 appl icatidns- were funded for non-school 
organizations. ' . 
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> table 2; illitribatibn of Schools in. the Saitipl^ Accbrdihg to 
Etlw-ic Bensity ' ■ . 



) 



Ethnic Density 


Schools (Expres 


sed as % of n) 




•^State (ri=91)' 


Catholic (n=32) 


Low ^ 

Medium| 


65.0 
24.16 


T7.2' 
38.0 ■ 


• High 


8.7 


38.0 


Very High . 


1 . 7 ; 


6.8 \ 
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table 3: Muliicultaral Oatcomes Identified by Srantees (N=163) 



ERIC 



) Absolute Relative 
Frequency* Frequency^ 



MuUi cultural Outcomes cv.««.,««^w* 



1. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

Community Languages 15 9:2 

English as a Second Language 8 4;9 

International Languages^; . 8 4,-9 



2. CULTUR AL AWARENESS 



Awareness of Own eulture 41 • 25^2 

Awareness of Other Bultures 125 76.7 

3. eULTURAb APPREeiATION 8 '4.9 



* Some grantees identified more than one project outcome 
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Table 4: Delivery Formats Chdseh bjf- Grantees ^N=163_) 



Delivery Format 


Absolute 
Frequency* 


Relative 
Frequency 


Books 


/ 100' 


61.3 - 


Noh-Priht Material' 




65.6 


Equipmertt 


,10 ' ^ 


6.1 


Salaries 


6 


3.7 


Events" 


44 


27.0 , 



/J V * Some grantees identified more^ than a single format 
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Table 5: Srantees' Perceptions of their Prdgrams' Lev€4^-&f^ 
Usa (N = 1531 '. ~ ^ 



Level of Use 



Frequency 

. (%) 



Greater than anticipated 19.2 

As expected . 44.9 

Less 'than expected 13.5 

Not sure >^ 10.3 

No use 3.2 



* 9% of grantees did not thinR this question was 
applicable to their project 
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